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Preface 


The sponsors of Patterns are proud to present in this tenth issue 
the winning entries and other selected entries in the annual Contest. 


For me personally, this decade culminates in a deep sense of 
gratification and renewed faith — faith that young Americans will 
ever find in the rhythm and idiom of their native tongue the most 
human means of communicating some aspect of the life we all share. 


That the quality of Patterns ranks high has been attested by the 
many letters of praise received over the years from the four-year 
colleges in Michigan and outside the State. 


We are pleased to announce that Margaret Ogden, whose entry 
was published in the 1964 Patterns, is now teaching English and 
speech and has been accepted into membership of Alpha Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa at the University of Michigan. 


In this year’s Contest there were twenty-nine short stories, sixty- 
four poems, nine critical essays, and twenty-six personal essays. There 
were twenty-nine art entries. 


Once again we heartily congratulate the students of St. Clair 
County Community College for their participation in the Contest and 
their support of Patterns. 


Blanche Redman, Director 


Judges: 
Richard Colwell 
Tom Obee 


Blanche Redman 


Art Judges: 
Art Department Chairman, 
Vincent McPharlin 
Earl Robinette, Art Departmen 
Dan Dacey, Art Department 


Blanche Redman 
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short story 


Giant on His Knees 
by 
Frederick E. Schmidt 


Vic stood at the doorway of his log house looking into the sun. 
Although the thermometer registered thirty-four degrees, the full extent 
of his strength seemed to show as the sun beat down on his large 
muscular chest. 


Vic Monroe was a lumberjack in the town of Heartville in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan. Although lumberjacking was almost a lost 
art, some men, such as Vic, lived moderately from this job. Vic never 
thought of entering another profession because lumberjacking was all 
that he knew. His father, grandfather, and great-grandfather had all 
been lumberjacks. 


Vic was a respected citizen of Heartville. He and his wife, Mary, 
attended church regularly and were very active in all town affairs. 
Vic was well-liked by all, and it seemed his large size made him even 
more respected. When Vic walked down the street, people could feel 
the draft he produced as he passed. People continually commented on 
Vic's large build, and it was said that when he was swinging an ax, the 
sound would be heard for miles. Vic seemed to be able to work end- 
lessly, ax swinging, wood chips flying, and trees falling. 


Heartville wasn't a large town, but it was very well known to the 
hard drinking lumberjacks because it had three bars. The largest of the 
saloons owned by Harry Grates was Loggers Inn; it wasn't really an inn, 
but a large established bar in Michigan's north country. Usually Vic 
limited his drinking to a beer each day at noon and then disappeared 
to the task of tree cutting until six or seven o'clock. On Saturday night, 
all the people of the town gathered in the Inn for a night of fun. Each 
man escorted his wife to a night's agenda of singing, dancing and 
drinking. Occasionally a fight broke out, and Vic was right in the midst 
of it. These quarrels lasted only a short time, as, on the next day after 
church, apologies were in line for the disturbances of the night before. 
Vic had only been married a year, and his marriage was happy. Both 
Vic and Mary looked forward to Saturday night. 


Vic's satisfactory character was marred by one fault. The towns- 
people were aware of this but never mentioned it because the subject 
enraged Vic. He not only disliked, but inwardly hated anyone that was 
deformed in any way. No one, not even Vic's wife, understood this hate, 
but it was a matter each person kept to himself. 


On a cold windy Friday, a stranger arrived in Heartville looking 
for work. His name was Gib Quintel, and he was handicapped by a 
missing left arm. No one told Vic about Gib for fear of exciting him. 


Gib and Vic were sure to meet, because Gib secured the job of 
janitor at Loggers Inn. After Mr. Grate's son had joined the Marine 
Corps, he found it hard 10 clean up the large bar by himself. 


Saturday night approached, and everyone was getting prepared 
for the gala night. Vic and Mary were in very good spirits and were 
looking forward to a funfilled evening. 


About eight o'clock, the people started to gather at the Inn. Many 
people saw Gib but didn't really pay too much attention as they were in 
high spirits. Vic and Mary arrived at eight-twenty, and their appearance 
seemed to set the night in motion. Everyone was drinking and having 
a good time until nine o'clock when Gib emerged from the back room 
to clean up some beer that had been spilled. 


Vic had been laughing, singing and talking to people all around 
the room, but when he saw Gib he ceased to laugh and sing. The room 
became as quiet as a morgue. Most people knew that Vic would become 
violent, and this would be compounded by the beer which he consumed. 
Then it started. Vic called to the little man who was far smaller than he. 
“Hey you, Lefty, | forgot to polish my shoes. How about a shine?" Mary 
tried to quiet him, but his voice became much louder. "Hey, Lefty, how 
about that shine?" Gib wanted to pacify him, so he moved slowly toward 
the large figure. Gib was so scared, everyone noticed the shaking that 
possessed him. He knelt, as if he were kneeling on eggs and began to 
wipe Vic's shoes. With one mighty swipe Vic's hand came down like a 
sledge hammer and caught Gib on the right side of his face. Gib flew 
across the room not knowing why he had been hit. Vic's wife went over 
to help and comfort Gib who was bleeding from the mouth and nose. This 
enraged Vic even more, and he stomped out of the bar leaving Mary 
behind. 


Surprisingly to everyone, Vic and Mary appeared at church the 
next morning, but instead of Vic's walking with Mary, she tagged him 
like a dog. After church the usual apologies were lacking, and as they 
left, Vic walked farther in front of Mary than before. 


No legal action could be taken in Heartville because the only law 
in this town was a citizens group. Because Gib was practically a stranger 
to the townspeople, there seemed to be no reason for action. Besides, 
who would act against Vic? 


The next Saturday night arrived, and all the townspeople met 
except Vic and Mary. Throughout the week, arguing and fighting had 
been heard coming from Vic's house. Because the night had not con- 
tained the usual happy atmosphere, people left earlier than normally. 
The Monroes attended church the following Sunday morning and the 
fighting ceased at least for a while. 


On Wednesday morning, the cold air bit heavy on Heartville. 
Most people were reluctant to get out of bed. Vic left for work about 
seven o'clock, and didn't return home for lunch but had his usual beer 
at noon. Vic quit early, and about six o'clock, he emerged from his house 
wtih Mary in his arms, blood dripping from her neck where knife 
wounds could be seen. 


A crowd gathered, demanding to know who the murderer was. 
Vic made not a sound but stared at Loggers Inn. No one had to be told 
who had done this terrible injustice, not only to Vic, but to Heartville as 
well. Gib was not questioned, but placed in the shack which served 


as the jail, under the water tower to be judged by a group of citizens 
seeking revenge, as soon as possible. Gib, with no comprehension of the 
crime of which he had been accused, didn't have to wait long for a trial. 
Instead of the Saturday night party at the bar, there was a trial. 


Everyone turned out for this event, the outcome of which was 
decided before anyone entered the door. The trial, їп which Gib 
pleaded violently for his life, only took an hour and forty-five minutes. 
No one thought of the condemned man, but of Vic, who seemed to be 
in an unusual state, silent. The man who served as judge stood as the 
verdict was read. He said, "We the people of Heartville, hereby sentence 
for the first time in this town, a man to hang from the neck until dead, 
for the murder of a beloved woman." Gib started to cry, and the tears 
came harder as the people smiled with delight at the decision. It almost 
seemed as if the town's good religious people had turned into wild 
animals. The hanging was set for Monday, because the people of 
Heartville wanted to keep Sunday holy. 


The townspeople attended church as usual, while Gib was being 
guarded by three huge, trustworthy men. The pastor spent much of the 
sermon praising Mary and sympathizing with Vic. After church, every- 
one met Vic with words of sympathy, but Vic spoke to no one. He just 
stared at the crossbar on the water tower where Gib was to hang on 
the following morning. 


The townspeople spent much of the day talking about the hanging 
and scorning the convicted man. There was more than the feeling of 
justice in the air; it was almost as if the people of Heartville wanted the 
hanging to be a positive mark for the town. 


Monday morning was cool, and the sun shone brightly, but people 
were not leaving for work; they were getting dressed for the execution 
of Gib. Everyone met at the tower at nine-thirty, although the hanging 
wasn't to take place until ten o'clock. Vic started from his house about 
a quarter to ten because it took him five to seven minutes to walk to the 
water tower. Vic's next door neighbor, John Atkin, walked with Vic from 
his house, down the street, and around the corner of Cal's market, then 
the long stretch to the water tower. 


Mr. Grates waited, holding a noose which had been made by one 
of the townspeople for the occasion. Vic arrived at the tower and stood 
in front of the crowd. At this time Gib appeared at the door of the 
shack showing signs of weeping; his eyes were red, and his face was thin 
from not eating. A platform was brought out, and Gib was ordered to 
climb the three stairs. When Gib reached the top he shook, partly from 
the cold air and partly from the fear that took command of his body. 
Mr. Grates proceeded to put the noose around his neck as the crowd 
looked on eagerly. 


Vic started to walk home. The townspeople sympathetically under- 
stood. As he came around the store and headed home, a cloud covering 
drifted in front of the sun and it became much colder. All of a sudden 
Vic heard a cheer. Vic, the mighty man that he was, started to tremble; 
in fact, he hurt so bad inside, he was forced to hold his stomach tightly. 
He trembled as Gib did on the platform, then turned. He looked at the 


tower, although only the very top was visible. He started to walk; the 
walk became a trot, and the trot turned into a run which became 
faster and faster. Vic arrived at the tower while the people were still 
looking on. Then he spied Gib hanging with the rope tightly around 
his neck; his body, minus the left arm, hung lifeless. Vic, with all the 
guilt he could possibly feel, shook more violently than before. These 
two killings on his hands, humbled the big man. He grabbed his 
stomach, and fell to his knees. The ground seemed to rumble. 


Parable; Mismatch 
by 
Chris Allen Dungey 


The mother applied a screwdriver to 
the latch of the coffin 

in which lay her son 

from battle slain. 

Said, "This is not he of my 

own flesh departed these 

twenty years." 


And she resumed into great pain. 


"Now you would believe that 

with the technology of modern war, 
the art of burial 

would be practiced right." 

The lad in the coffin was 

black throughout his short life, 
and my own son 


was slain white" 


She pondered in her sullen misery 
until the funeral day, 

upon her ironic and 

mournful find. 

Said, "I will honor and bury this 
colored warrior, even as my son. 
And may his true mother 


take mine.” 
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То Веа Мап 
by 
Stephen A. Schmidt 


The mild breeze had turned into a cold biting Winter wind. The 
sun was setting and a cold night was expected. The boy nestled himself 
down into the snow wrapped in the blanket his older brother Miguel 
had given him. He had said, "Here, little brother. It will be cold tonight 
and you will need this to keep you warm. Do not forget to keep your eyes 
alert and remember, no fires." Yes, he would remember not to light a 
fire. The loyalists had taken Barcelona in October and had been moving 
towards Madrid ever since. It was January now. It had been snowing 
steadily all day. Nearly a foot was on the ground already. 


Ramon, with his brother’s blanket wrapped around his shoulders, 
leaned back against the tree that would be his haven for the night. 
His keen young eyes scanned the horizon trying to see his brother and 
the others. They had left nearly six hours ago. Segovia was only a 
two hour march from their encampment. After all, they were just getting 
a few supplies. The women and the old men had been left in the camp 
and he, Ramon, had been left on guard. This was the first real assign- 
ment he had received since he had run away from home to join Miguel 
in the fighting. His father had said, "What do you know of fighting, 
my son? You are but a boy. Your brother, he is a man. He does what he 
must do, but your place is here at home." This was not what Ramon had 
wanted. He felt that his place was with his brother. He did not understand 
why the fighting was going on, but his brother did and he loved his 
brother and wanted to help him in any way he knew how. 


When he first came into the camp, Miguel was angered with his 
running away but soon forgave him and was happy to have Ramon 
with him. He had wanted to send his brother back home, for he feared 
that a fifteen-year-old boy would not be able to withstand the fierce- 
ness of the oncoming Winter. That had been three months ago, but he 
had not complained yet. 


Ramon saw the figures ascending the hill he was guarding and 
recognized his brother at their head. He had not left his post or fallen 
asleep. He was a good soldier. When Miguel reached the top and saw 
Ramon, he laughed. “I thought that by now you would have scurried 
back to the warmth of your bed with chattering teeth." 


"No," replied Ramon, “1 am now a man and if the cold does not 
bother you, then it does not bother me." Miguel became serious. 


"No, my little brother, you are not a man. Until the day you see 
a man fall from a bullet you fired; until you taste the fear of death 
and still keep on fighting; then and only then will you be a man." As 
though he had been slapped in the face, Ramon ran towards the cave. His 
brother's words had hurt him. He heard the men laughing at his re- 
. treating figure. No, he was not a man. А man would not run because 
of an insult. Later on, when the time came, he would show them. 
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That night as the boy lay on his mat, struggling with sleep, he 
heard the others talking. Tomorrow there would be fighting. This was 
Ramon's chance to prove his manhood. Until this time he had led a fairly 
secluded life. He had not yet shaved or experienced the pleasures of 
а woman. He was yet a child in many respects. Conquests of his brother 
Miguel had made him proud and he walked tall and carried his head 
high. People had pointed to him and said, "That is the brother of 
Miguel Valdez." He had felt like a man, but true, he was still a boy. 
Tomorrow would be his day. He would become a man. Sleep finally 
overcame Ramon and he slept soundly over the guffaws and boasting 
of Miguel and the others. 


At sun-up he awoke to find that the other soldiers were preparing 
to leave. "Miguel, where do you go?" Ramon inquired. 


“We must destroy the bridge at Segovia." He replied. "The enemy 
will soon be upon us and we must slow down his march." Ramon knew. 
The tanks had broken through and were heading for Madrid. "Let me 
go with you." He pleaded. 


"No Ramon, you must stay here and guard the cave." Again he 
was given responsibility. The three women and two old men could 
not defend their stronghold, but Ramon could. He was young and strong 
and un-afraid, something his brother did not realize. 


Ramon watched very attentively as the men constructed their 
explosives. The tanks would be moving through Segovia early that 
afternoon so the bridge would have to blown before noon. Ramon 
wished he could go but he knew he was needed to guard their hide- 
away. 


Miguel and the others left about eight o'clock. Ramon took his 
position by the tree he had occupied the night before. The tree af- 
forded good protection, for on either side was thick brush and rock 
formations. If an attack occurred, this was a likely position to defend 
their cave. The hill ran down at least a hundred yards so the at- 
tackers were at a disadvantage. 


The hours passed and Ramon was relieved once for his afternoon 
meal by Pedro, the youngest of the old men. Back in the cave, he 
hurried through his meal of bread and watered-down soup so that he 
could get back to where he was needed. 


Back in position, he scanned the horizon periodically. For the 
past half hour he had been hearing explosions from the artillery and 
knew the fighting had begun. It started snowing again and occasionally 
Ramon saw flashes in the distance where shells were exploding. 


Late in the afternoon Ramon noticed some movement in the dis- 
tance. At first he thought it to be his brother and the others returning. 
He then saw the green uniforms in contrast to the snow. Had Miguel 
failed? Was the bridge not destroyed? They must have failed, for the 
enemy had broken through. They had not been restrained. 


Ramon checked over the rifle that his brother had entrusted to 
him. Miguel had taught him how to shoot the gun with accuracy so he 
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was not afraid. Ramon wished that his brother was here to see how 
calmly he was reacting to the danger before him. 

He could see the patrol moving across the plain below him. They 
were approximately one half mile away now. "Maybe they will by- 
pass our cave." Ramon said aloud. He wished Miguel was here. The 
soldiers started up the base of the hill. Ramon counted twenty men 
moving cautiously towards his position. He lowered his rifle and aimed 
at the lead man. He squeezed the trigger and let out a screech as the 
man fell clutching his abdomen. The others spread out and fell to the 
ground firing towards Ramon. He was afraid but knew he could not 
fail the others in the cave. He brought his rifle back into position and 
started firing as fast as he could eject a shell and reload. 

Miguel and his men came slowly up the opposite side of the hill. 
Due to enemy resistance they were forced to take the long way around 
in order to get back to their encampment. They had failed in their 
mission. The enemy had surprised them, killing three of Miguel's small 
army. The shooting had long since stopped. As they entered the camp, 
they found the bodies of the old men and women. They had been 
brutally murdered. Ramon was nowhere to be found. Miguel ran to 
where he had left his brother. He found Ramon's body slumped over 
a rock with a bullet hole through his neck, his small hands still clutching 
his rifle. Down the hill Miguel saw eight lifeless forms lying in grotesque 
positions. 

Yes, Miguel thought, today Ramon had become a man. 


The Artist 
by 
Ruthette Cressman 


The painting dripped with color; 
Soft and warm, almost alive. 

She opened her mouth to catch the drips; 
The thick colors oozed 

From her greedy lips. 


With well practiced strokes, 
He brushed the gaudy canvas; 
But he would not let her see. 
“What is the price?” she cried, 
As he held it from her glance. 


"The painting is Truth; 

You must give All," the Artist answered. 
She gave everything 

To possess what would satisfy 
The thirst of her desire. 
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"Here, take it, sucker 
No color, only black shame. 

"| don't want what isn't real," she sobbed. 
He was gone. 

Reality was hers forever. 
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The True Story of John Riley 
by 
C. Allen Dongey 


Fair young maid, all in her garden. 

Strange young man came riding by. 

Said, "Fair young maid, will you marry me?" 
This then sir was her reply; 

"No, kind sir, | cannot marry thee, 

for I've a love who sails the deep 

salt sea." 


— Irish Folk Ballad 


Geneen stood among the leeks and cabbage. She stood like a 
very pretty cherub in a white frock among the green and brown. The 
green was the garden and the brown was the earth. The sunlight set 
heavy upon her golden head. And her hair was long. 


She was weeding in the stone garden which was at the rear of the 
stone cottage. There was little else to do on that summer's day. The 
moor stretched as a carpet to the south and the wall of mist which was 
the mountains and crags. The village of Walglen was half way to the 
mist and glittering in the sunlight three miles removed. 


III stay out for the Post rider and then the weeds can spring for 
what they're worth. l'Il go in. And Geneen could see the dust of the 
Post rider out of Walglen. 


She turned back to the peas and melons, perspiration beading down 
from her temples. The sunlight set heavy on her toiling figure. The sun 
set heavy on the golden tresses. 


Geneen always waited for the Post rider whether there was snow 
or spitting rain, or even the midsummer heat. She had been more 
dependable in her vigil for a letter than the rider had been in his 
rounds to deliver it. Yet, for the past seven years there had been no 
letter from her betrothed, the adventurer, John Riley. She was no 
longer as young as she once was. (This was usually the case for 
young girls in this period.) At three and twenty years, she was desperate 
for some word of his whereabouts and intentions. 


Sometimes, these seven years, | almost think that lost John Riley 
has been unfaithful to me. 


Then there sounded a clatter of hooves at the front gate and fair 
Geneen sprinted around the stone cottage to greet the Post rider of 
Walglen. She halted short in her small, petite tracks. This was not Bob 
Brennan the regular rider who now sat upon the large tan steed. This 
fellow sported a thin, golden beard and a ruby ring. 


"Oh, you must be filling Bob's position as Post rider! Is he ill? Is 
there a letter then?" 
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The stranger sat motionless and his full gaze fell upon Сепееп as 
if to search out each gentle slope and hillock to give his approval. 
Even a stranger such as the likes of this one could give approval to the 
girl who stood there. 


“Well, if there is a letter, Ill have it!” The girl returned the glance. 
She beheld the fine velvet shirt and corduroy breeches. The man had a 
scar on his right cheek-bone which was not pleasant to see. "My lord, 
you are no Post rider if I’m a judge! You haven't even got a pouch. 
My lord, | want to be informed who you are and why you're troubling 
me. Quit looking at me now; I’m just a poor girl!” She began to retreat 
to the cottage door, stepping backward so as not to take her eyes off 
the stranger. 


"Yer a pretty one, you are." The strange rider broke his silence 
and slid down from the hand-tooled Spanish saddle. (Most saddles 
were hand-tooled at this time.) “Miss, you know I ain't much at all one 
of them high and fancy lords, but l'd marry you if the Devil himself 
was doing the ceremony! Would you like that, eh?" 


The front door was locked and Geneen's path of retreat was 
foiled. She quickly reached into the flower bed and lifted up a trowel 
which had been conveniently discarded there. 


"Now hear me, you pirate! My man's in the Navy and he's coming 
home this very day, 566! She lied. "If he catches you about here in 
mischief he'll run you through with his own cutlass.” 


"Aw, be nice now, girlie!” The stranger continued his advance, 
unimpressed. 


"And that will be a sight less painful than if I clout you with this 
here weeder!” She held up the instrument of destruction while the 
flashing glint in her green eyes added extra menace. She was keeping 
her honor and the warm apple lips for the lost John Riley. No scavenger 
knave such as this would take or buy her; 


Hes been gone these seven years and 
no other love shall I take. 


And if hes killed or in some battle slain, 
or if hes drowned in the deep salt sea, 


or if hes found a brand new love, 
may he and his new love 
most happy be. 


Historians have failed to record the truth about the following 
events which took place between Geneen and the stranger. The popular 
story, as sung and related a thousand different ways, will generally 
find its joyous finish in this manner; 


He picked her up, all in his arms, 


and kisses gave her; one, two, and three 
Said; "Weep no more, mine own true love, 


1 am your love, lost John Riley. 


The rider who appeared to be endangering the virtue of the wily 
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Geneen was indeed her very own lost John Riley. He had acquired the 
scar in a French saloon in Cherbourg where he dueled with a Spanish 
cutthroat for the favor of a Gypsy wench. The girl had spurned him 
even after a gruesome trial by combat, but he did get a saddle out 
of the ordeal. The beard he had grown while sailing with Nelson at 
Trafalgar. These alterations had changed his appearance greatly but 
it was the very John Riley in the flesh, anyroad, who stood at the 
gate of the small stone cottage; 


“I'm proud of you, my dear Geneen. My heart is light to be so 
close to ya after all these years of rough life. | cannot show ya proof, 
girl, that | am yer John Riley. But | am. | have to be on my way now, 
back to my ship and the wars. l'd rather risk a bullet in my brisket 
from a Dragoon than a gash from yer scratch. anyhow!" He smiled 
warmly and mounted the restless steed. 

"But if you are my John, and you aren't home to stay, why did 
you come back here at all!” She was sore bewildered in the waning 
day, so long had she missed her John. 

He spurred the horse about and tipped his cap and cockade; “I 
just come by to check up on you, babe. And I guess you been faithful, 
right enough! Good-bye!” 

The horse reared and began a charging gallop back down toward 
Walglen from whence it had come. It bore the rider back to his 
cavalier ways. And no more was seen her lost John Riley. 


Why Do You Worry? 
by 
Diana Torrey 


A garbage and paper ridden shore 
Is pounded by glassy waves of green. 
Each one is edged with snowy foam. 


The sun shines through smog and smoke 
Making the junk piles glitter 
With silver beauty. 


A tall stately tree, 

Whose trunk has felt the fine blade of a jackknife 
And is carved into vows of love and dirty words, 
Is bathed by a soft shower of rain. 


In another forest, 

A small sapling struggles for life 

In the very spot a cigarette butt was dropped 
A few years before. 


A small hill is fought for, 

Saturated with blood, conquered, 
And abandoned for a larger hill. 

A week later, the small hill 

Is a mass of delicate white flowers. 
Their scent covers the smell of battle. 
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poetry 


the smile 
by 
elizabeth posey 


i was walking 

far gone day 

first day of summer 

last day of may 

met a young girl 

who gathering hay 

looked at my clothes in wide-eyed dismay 
“why come you here dressed so richly 
with eye full of tear?" 

i gazed at her figure 

light and gay 

last day of winter 

first day of may 

i parted my lips 

and started to say... 

but winds of autumn scattered hay 
so i turned from her smile 

and went on my way 


i was walking highways one day 

middle of winter 

far far from may 

looking a field with sun shining down 

looking a maid in briar-torn gown 

i came on a lady aged and weak 

whose gray hair with gold was sparingly streaked 
"why go you so sadly 

head hanging down 

dressed so poorly 

in briar-torn gown 

do you remember warm day in may i spoke to you softly 
while raking my hay?" 

i gazed at yon lady weighing delay 

whose face glowed so warmly cold winter day 
but warm winds of summer blew thru my hair 

so i turned from her quickly 

first day of may 

i turned from her quickly 

went on my way 


i have been walking many long day secret of love 

thru many long winter held in her smile 
many long may and so i will wish 

i have been searching many long year lonely long day 

but none do i find that just for awhile 
that sweetly beguile i would have stayed 
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Flowers bloom in rainbow loam 
of flower power. 

Love is fed, 

love devoured. 

On the rose 

the passion Prince will sit 

and daisy nymphs 


must sample it. 


Melody grows in grass 
of empathy 

and prayer chants spoken 
in stillness lovely. 

And on the street the 
femme jasmine lay 

to warm her thighs 


on Lovely Day. 
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Lovely Day 
by 
Chris Allen Dungey 


The Search 
by 


Helen Juntunen 


He, self-desparaging image, 

Gray, dull eyed, staring from the glass, 
Was reaching for his winter coat, 

Reluctant to let roses pass 

Until logic wagged her finger, 

Murmuring, "Please observe the whole." 
Then laughingly he acquiesced, 

Shyly looked, winked, and saw the soul. 


Loneliness 
by 
Marsha Plaut 


Loneliness bewitches us. 
| thought of this last evening 
As | sat inspired by the breeze, 
Listening for your foot to crunch 
The leaves as you approached my door. 
But | knew you wouldn't come, 
And then I realized that 
Loneliness leaves us a little withered, 
A little dead; a moth within a cocoon. 
But yet when we are together 
Our love 
spills over us 
like a 
giant 
waterfall 
And makes us wet; and, yet, a little 


Crunchy like the leaves. 
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critical essay 


Jan Hemme 


Nuggets from the Mud 
by 


Lorolie Brown 


I knew that | had a facility with words and a 
power of facing unpleasant facts, and | felt 
that this created a sort of private world in 
which I could get my own back for my failure 
in everyday life. ' 


With these words George Orwell reveals his childhood evaluation 
of his writing skills and of his purpose. At the same time he has, 
quite conveniently, provided a most useful structure for analysis of 
his style and of his success in expressing his purpose. 


As he grew older, Orwell no longer considered his writing skills 
as weapons of revenge whetted by a lonely childhood. He began to 
use them as surgical instruments to probe the problems of the world. 
In "Why I Write" he claims that in writing a book it is not his intention 
to produce a work of art, but, — “I write it because there is some lie 
that | want to expose, some fact to which | want to draw attention." ? 
"How the Poor Die" contains one of his direct challenges to traditional 
concepts. He tells of his first experience with a European who had not 
died a violent death. "Natural" death, he decides, means something 
slow, smelly, and painful. His description is characteristically forceful: 


As | gazed at the tiny, screwed-up face it struck 
me that this disgusting piece of refuse, wait- 

ing to be carried away and dumped on a slab in 
the dissecting room, was an example of "natural" 
death, one of the things you pray for in the 
Litany . . . . that is how the lucky ones die, 

the one who lives to be old. One wants to live, 
of course, indeed one only stays alive by virtue 
of the fear of death, but | think now, as | thought 
then, that it's better to die violently and. not 

too old. ? 


The particular style by which Orwell expresses his convictions 
complements his subject. His medium suits his message, first of all, 
in the type of word structure he uses. His sentences reflect the nature 
of the world they assault. The complexity evident in the passages quoted 
above is typical of his writing. Thoughtful analysis of the sentence 
structure leaves one rather amazed that he had understood so easily 
on the first reading. Orwell seems to be saying that the simple in the 
world hides complexity. He breaks up the immensity of the thought 
by administering the medicine like a series of injections. His writing 
jabs at the reader either with short, simple sentences or with sentences 
broken by commas. This variety of sentence structure, which can be 
noted in sentence 3 above, parallels and makes much more vivid the 
diversity of the elements of life. 
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In the words which make up his sentences, Orwell's "facility with 
words" is evident. The joy Orwell found in the sounds and associations 
of words is illustrated in his account of the shooting of an elephant: 


At last, after what seemed a long time — it* 
might have been five seconds, | dare say — he 
sagged flabbily to his knees. His mouth slob- 
bered, an enormous senility seemed to have 
settled upon him. One could have imagined 
him thousands of years old. | fired again 

into the same spot. At the second shot he 

did not collapse but climbed with desperate 
slowness to his feet and stood weakly upright, 
but with legs sagging and head drooping. * 


Orwell uses alliteration to tie the sentences into one, continuous, pain- 
ful thought process. The very repetition of the "s" sound gives the 
passage a sleezy, sick overtone; their hissing compares the expiring 
elephant to a deflating balloon. The "collapse but climbed" is a delight- 
ful coupling of the hard "c" sound that moves the action along smoothly. 
His skill in choosing vivid words is also apparent in the above selection. 
He always paints a precise picture, whether it be of a dying elephant, 
a spring toad, a dead man, or even of scenery or a style of writing. 
"A sodden morning of the rains" he follows with a striking simile — 
"A sickly light, like yellow tinfoil." * His sharp similes whip out in 
most unexpected places as in "Politics and the English Language": "When 
there is a gap between one's real and one's declared aims, one turns 
as it were instinctively to lona words and exhausted idioms, like a 
cuttlefish squirtina out ink." 5 He thus uses them to pick the reader up 
after he has stabbed him or has presented him with a depressing line 
of thouaht: "Writina a book is a horrible, exhaustina, struggle, like 
a long bout of some painful illness." 7 The long and drawn-out is cut 
off by a clever simile. He often strinos his words together in such series 
to make sure the reader has noticed. whether it has been to daze, to 
discourage, to dazzle, or to dull the blade. His style is impressive, yet 
clear. 


There is still a taste of revenge in his manner. His subject matter 
commonly concerns the animal part of human nature, with simply 
natural processes or with some intentionally nauseating descriptions — 
of hospitals, sick men, and death — which are not only gruesome in 
themselves but which point out the discouragina realities in life. The 
words he uses to create the unpleasant atmosphere, like that in his 
account of "natural" death, are mostly concrete. They reflect his purpose 
ever to "love the surface of the earth and to take pleasure in. solid 
objects.” * These "solid objects." he has used in "A Напаіпа” to reveal 
a most meritorious, however, an unpleasantly conveved, concept: 


When I saw the prisoner step aside to avoid the 
puddle | saw the mystery, the unspeakable wrong- 
ness, of cutting a life short when it is in full 

tide. This man was not dying, he was alive just 
as we are alive. All the organs of his body were 
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working — bowels digesting food, skin renewing 
itself, nails growing, tissues forming — all toil- 

ing away in solemn foolery. ... . His eyes saw the 
yellow gravel and the gray walls, and his brain 

still remembered, foresaw, reasoned — reasoned 
even about puddles. He and we were a party of 
men walking together, seeing, hearing, feeling, 
understanding the same world; and in two minutes, 
with a sudden snap, one of us would be gone, one 
mind less, one world less. ? 


In all the above passages, but especially in the previous one, it 
can be seen that Orwell's style of writing is most delightful and most 
awakening. However, not even his "facility with words," nor the 
vividness of solid objects can make him pleasant reading when he 
scrapes the surface of the earth to form of the mud conveyance for 
his convictions. 


! George Orwell, The Orwell Reader, (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 1956), p. 390. 
All page numbers, refer to this edition. 

? George Orwell, The Orwell Reader. p. 294. 

3 George Orwell, The Orwell Reader. p. 90. 

* example of jerky sentences mentioned above. 

4 "Shooting an Elephant," p. 8. (underscoring is mine) 
5 "A Hanging," p. 9. 

$ George Orwell, The Orwell Reader. p. 363. 

7 George Orwell, The Orwell Reader. p. 391. 

9 "Why | Write," p. 394. 

? George Orwell, The Orwell Reader. p. 11. 
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Hope 

by 

John R. Keeler 
Hope is like a ship upon the sea 
Seen by a castaway drifting free; 


For days he and the sea had fought, 
And just before thought all for naught. 


Deserted like a drop of water in a poil, 
His only redeemer could be a sail. 

For now he could only weep and stare, 
Hope is something when nothing is there. 
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Clear Liquid of Youth 
by 


Patricia Simons 


There are few novels written to relate the deeds and memories of 
childhood which tap more than briefly the mainspring of this step 
toward adulthood. A whole chain of first experiences: a first set of 
hopes and dreams; joys and sorrows not to be just lived through, but 
to be relished and savored. These are the mainspring of childhood. 
The magic, if one must have a shorter definition, which turns a child 
into an adult with a wave of the wand. 


In Dandelion Wine (This book was first published by Doubleday 
and Company, Inc. in September, 1957.) the author Ray Bradbury 
deals entirely with this magical part of childhood. He selects as his 
star magician, "Summer, 1928," which is called upon to transform twelve- 
year-old Douglas Spaulding into a man. The wizardry of style employed 
by Mr. Bradbury changes mere words into forgotten emotions and 
memories, risen to live once more, in the pages of DANDELION WINE. 


This novel begins properly enough at the beginning. The reader 
meets Douglas Spaulding not on the day of his birth, for this event 
is purely physical, but on the day he recognizes that he is "alive." 
The story then is carried forward in a series of eipsodes dealing with 
Douglas and the people around him. 


For Douglas, everything that happens to him during this summer 
is a "first" experience or a "first-noticed" experience. This adds a sparkle 
of newness and clarity which would be missing had the author ex- 
pressed these events through the foggy memories of the older characters. 
Tennis shoes are royal conveyances that can take Doug anywhere he 
wants to go with ease and comfort. An old man talking of the past is 
transformed into a Time Machine by the twelve-year-old mind. So 
the book continues with commonplace occurrences being changed by 
the imagination and emotions of a boy into extra-ordinary obser- 
vations that must be remembered or lost in the world of adults. 


Although one could call Douglas the central figure, it would be 
difficult to justify his being the main character. This is because the 
author divides his novel into episodes which are not always about 
Douglas, but are about older people whose lives have touched Douglas's 
life one time or another during the summer. These characters are dealt 
with as thoroughly as Douglas, each one's story being told completely. 
Therefore, there are many main characters, each ready to describe 
his own experiences and emotions through the narrator. 


However, Douglas is the central figure around whom the hap- 
penings of the others revolve. The author has created in him one of the 
main connecting links of the story. If Douglas is not in the very midst 
of a "happening," enjoying it as if it is his own, the reader will always 
find him in the next chapter ready to pass judgment on what he "heard." 


The episodic way in which the author writes this novel is a matter 
of much concern for some readers. However, if one stops to consider 
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what the novel is fundamentally about, it does not seem strange at 
all. Although superficially the novel seems to be about Douglas and 
his summer discoveries, it is basically a catalogue of life's experiences. 
This, then, is the reason for the book being in episodes, and 1 do not 
think it at all strange because | do not believe that one important ex- 
perience leads directly into another. 


That the novel is basically a catalogue of life's experiences also 
makes reasonable the author's use of older characters. Their memories 
and wisdom are invaluable if this is to be a true catalogue, because 
Douglas is too young to have experienced all life has to offer. 


Factors other than Douglas keep the form of this novel in a well- 
defined territory. The "dandelion wine" for which the book is titled 
recurs throughout the novel as being the part of summer saved to 
keep one warm during the winter, or, as the symbolism of the novel 
suggests, the memories of youth tempered with enough wisdom so 
that they will only be sipped frugally during later life. 


All the rituals of Doug's summers are used as a recurrent motif, 
each one appearing now and then even in the adults’ stories. The 
magic of the wording itself, the personifications, the imagery, the 
metaphors all intermingle to create and cement the substance of the 
form of DANDELION WINE. 


Philosophically Young 
by 
Terry Pettee 


The young love, often times; 

The thought of love, not lovers. 

They pledge the distant stars 

And all beyond their realm of mortality. 
Pledging left and right all but what 
Alone belongs to them to give. 

Promising eternal love and devotion: 

No love has known those bounds, 

For even God has shown his wrath. 


What lover's promises can | bestow? 

For | must or expect no love in return. 

I promise you the future waits. 

| promise you the past is lost. 

I pledge to you many tears. 

I pledge to you poetry and song. 

Yesterday my heart sought another kiss 
Tomorrow it may begin the search anew. 

But today | love you as | love life; 

And life, like love, is From moment to moment. 
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The Concepts of Decay, Flux and Loss in Frost's 
Poetry 
by 


William J. Jarvis 


Frost, the poet, was drawn to nature. He saw in it beauty, beauty 
that wouldn't stay in any one form for any length of time. Nature 
changed, decayed and became lost to the human eye. Although Frost 
longed for a stoppage of time, he realized this wish could never be 
fulfilled. Frost also saw man in nature. Man, too, was changing, 
decaying and becoming lost. Behind his symbols of nature, we can 
see man. 


This paper will discuss four poems and show Frost's concept of 
man as portrayed by nature. The poems are "The Wood-Pile," "Nothing 
Gold Can Stay," "The Oven Bird," and "Spring Pools." 


In the poem "The Wood-Pile," Frost is walking "in the frozen 
swamp one grey day.” A small bird catches the poets eye and leads 
him to the real problem, a pile of wood. "The wood was grey and 
the bark warping off it / And the pile somewhat sunk. Clematis / Had 
wound strings round and round it like a bundle." The pile of wood 
is not fresh, but old and rotting, "The slow smokeless burning of decay." 
Here Frost gives us the idea of mutation, of change. We get an idea 
of the vastness of time in this line. The pile seems to have no purpose 
but to “warm the frozen swamp.” 


Behind the wood-pile not only a bird is taking "his last stand" 
but man also. This decay of the pile is very similar to the decay of 
man. Ever since Eden man has been on a downhill slope covered with 
ice, wearing skis. This is the sense of loss, the sense of growing less. 
Man changes as the wood-pile changes. From the infant "mewling and 
pucking in his mother's arms," innocent of life's hatred, lust, greed, 
he decays into a man with just those characteristics. This decaying pile 
symbolizes human loss and bleakness. 


The poem "Nothing Gold Can Stay" also expresses this idea of 
flux, of perpetual change. "Nature's first green is gold, / Her hardest 
hue to hold." Gold here symbolizes beauty. Nature tries to hold her 
beauty but ultimately fails. "Her early leaf's a flower; / But only so 
an hour." In this line we see the futile attempt of nature to hold her 
beauty. "So Eden sank to grief, / So dawn goes down to day." Even 
as the most beautiful garden man has ever known was destroyed by 
his exploitation, so nature destroys each day with a sunset. 


Man is experiencing this sense of loss. Man is in a perpetual 
state of change, of progress, yet he looks back and wants something 
which will last. Perhaps it is a yearning for something which he once 
had. The beauty can't stay. It is sacrificed; by man, for progress, for 
something else. "Then leaf subsides to leaf." Here is the idea of man's 
constant casting off of something he has, for something else, and again, 
on ad infinitum. Man has a value, a moral, an ethic one day, and 
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the next day he has another. He is lost, without a compass or a map 
with which to find himself. "Nothing gold can stay." This line expresses 
the hardness of the fact that we are in this hardness of fact, that we 
are in this state of perpetual change. 


Frost's sonnet "The Oven Bird” also gives us this idea of flux, of 
nothing staying put. Frost knows that this isn’t the beginning of things: 
“a mid-summer and a mid-wood bird.” "He says that leaves are old 
and that for flowers / Mid-summer is to spring as one to ten." Frost 
here gives us the idea that we have lost something. "Mid-summer" 
seems to be the beginning of the loss and that man is nine-tenths 
lost already. "And comes that other fall we name the fall." This is an 
obvious transition line. Frost is saying that man is paying the price 
of the first fall from favor with God, the fall in Eden. 


Ever since that time man has been losing something. II doesn't 
matter what that something is, whether it be pride, morals, or material- 
istic goods, mankind is decaying. "He says the highway dust is over 
all." Dust to dust is all that man seems to be assured of. This is the idea 
of decay. "But he knows in singing not to sing." The bird in this line 
seems confused. The line doesn't make sense. The bird symbolizes 
man. Man is confused and doesn't make sense. "The question that he 
frames in all but words / Is what to make of a diminished thing." 
"Words" here means emptiness. Man's emptiness is exhibited in his life 
and doesn't need to be put into words. The "diminished thing" is sum- 
mer, but it could also be man. As summer passes on to fall, so man grows 
old and turns senile. Man can't stay young or old. He must die. Death 
means change. Man can't remain unchanged, untouched by society. 
He is in a constant stage of evolution and recession. He is caught up or 
lost in his own world. 


"Spring Pools" is another poem by Frost in which this idea of 
flux is exemplified. "And like the flowers beside them, chill and shiver, 
/ Will like the flowers beside them soon be gone." The flowers and 
pools can't stay, but must disappear. As the snow melts to make the pools, 
the pools go into the ground and are sucked "up by roots to bring 
dark foliage on." Man, too, must change. He must give of what he has 
and absorb some things which are offered to him. No one and nothing 
can stay in a vacuum, remaining unaffected. Frost issues a warning 
in this poem: "Let them think twice before they use their powers / To 
blot out and drink up and sweep away." Frost wants to stop time and 
keep this beautiful scene, but he can't. Man also must constantly and 
ceaselessly evolve. 


Thus we see in these four poems that Frost is drawn to nature. 
Behind these things in nature is man. Frost has used nature to sym- 
bolize characteristics of mankind. As nature changes and decays, so 
does man become lost in his constant state of change. 
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Portrait of Hilton St. 
by 


Violette Carr 


It's a waiting time for me. That's all I do, sit in my room and wait. 
Wait for Wednesday to call my husband. Wait for Friday so | can take 
the bus and go home. | smoke too many cigarettes. | check the ashtray 
a thousand times and my tongue for depth of fur, but it doesn't help, 
| still smoke too much. 


This is the fifth and last week of the course and my depression 
has lifted somewhat. It was a difficult and boring session but maybe 
it was all worth it. This street of faded boarding houses and the smog 
choked park a few steps away is truly fascinating. The place has an 
identity all of its own. Perhaps I feel this way because the environment 
is new to me; like a desert to a mountain dweller. 


This afternoon as | was crossing the park ...... 
A small Negro girl is struggling with a younger sister. 
I^" 


"Come on, Rosie. | got to get your pants on. Come on now, Rosie 


In a sunny corner of the park two ladies are sitting on a spread 
blanket with their shoes off. 


"| don't know what she's talking about! Always complaining. Does 
she think she's the only one with problems?" 


Further along the street a group of six Negro children of assorted 
ages are skipping along in unison . . . . .. voices breathless. 
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“She bought the groceries and a dress for Susan.” skip, skip. 


| climb up to my room and after a fitful wait go out on the steps 
to observe the street. 


Across the way a man with an enormous belly is shaking his fist 
at a tenant upstairs. 


Tenant, "Now what's wrong?" 

Fat man, "Always you open the window!" 

Tenant, "Well now | shut it O.K.!" 

From the alley a shrill voice rises for a moment. 

"did you enjoy your holidays?" then the voice fades into a house. 
The landlady arrives looking sweaty and tired. 


"| went to the market. Did you know tomatoes аге 18, 194 a Ib. 
there, not 594 like around the corner!" 


The street is beginning to pall so I trudge up the stairs to my third 
floor room to try to do some studying. 


From the room next door the sounds of sobs. 
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You're a fool, John. You're a fool!” and the murmur of voices. 
From the stairwell a loud female voice carries to my door. 
"Anyvays vy did they lie? | tell you | don't trust these Japanese!" 


From the room up the hall a clatter of voices which could mean 
the start of a fight but I interpret as the sounds of another language. 


The West Indian boy in the room next door to mine slams out sing- 
ing. "Yellow bird up high in ...... Er 


There are voices carried by the wind from the house next door. 
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"|t's going to rain." and the murmur of an answer. 


The wind is shushing loudly in the trees now and it is getting 
very dark outside. 


"|s it raining?" 


Yes, you can hear the sound of drops hitting the glass, on Hilton 
St., in Toronto. 


The Solution 
by 


Patricia Simons 


Low flamed stars glisten iridescently in their Cimmerian lands, 
Searing only those regions which are closest and dearest. 

So also do fruitless tears burn the lids behind which they are locked, 
Scarring only the memory from which they came. 


The moon floats hesitatingly through its unknown confines, 
Searching to lose its borrowed light in the unchanging peace of darkness. 
Once more its pattern is renewed, as a heart travels its abysmal chamber, 
Desiring only an undisturbed corner in which to slumber. 


O'ershadowed clouds, once shimmering with sunlight, now blotch the 
heaven's vastness: 

Attempting to diminish its limits, serving only to accentuate its bound- 
lessness 

Impenetrable weariness, once glowing with the dreams of childhood, 
now dims a memory: 

Endeavoring to lessen its sorrow, aiding only in strengthening its 
implications. 


Tears are kept tight behind closed lids, marking the sadness from which 
they came. 

A heart hesitates in its search for safety, mocking the false refuge from 
which it first fled. 

Weariness is shunned as a weakness, yet the only hope of future 
strength lies in wrapping oneself in its folds. 
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Paths, Purpose, and Dust 
by 


Lorolie Brown 


Yesterday, in the late morning hours, | was strolling along the 
familiar avenue bordered on each side by a row of stately trees. 
For the first time, | noticed a curious little path which beckoned me to 
turn off into the countryside. | accepted its invitation. Where the path 
was going | didn't know; all the paths in my experience had led quite 
conventionally from one place to another, however, | suspected that this 
one must lead to something particularly interesting. 


The meandering little path proceeded to conduct me through an 
opening in a leafy hedge, and then it came to a gentle halt. Before 
it was a delightful little plot of ground in which someone was diligently 
working. The rows of young vegetable and flower seedlings were 
neatly laid out, but only a third of them had been cultivated. The 
gardener was working in the carrot row as | approached him. For 
a long while | watched in silence his strong hands deftly plucking 
out the nasty little weeds, then loosening the earth to let the young 
sprouts breathe. However, he presently came upon a hearty, though 
alien, plant and without hesitation, plucked it, root and all, from the 
soil. My answer to his puzzlement over my gasp was a protest. It 
seemed illogical to pull up that young tomato plant when it was far 
more sturdy than the frail carrot shoots. "But you see," he patiently 
explained, "it does not belong here." 


That | could see, but still, didn't it have a right to grow in his 
garden? It was so sturdy, and tomatoes are so delicious, why couldn't 
he let it grow? 


"True," he acknowledged, "it is a stout young plant, and its fruits 
would be enjoyable, but it is growing in the wrong place. Over there 
1 have a plot laid out especially for tomatoes, and | tend it well, but 
here, this individual would drink up the water that the carrots need, 
its roots would interfere with theirs, and its branches rob them of 
sunlight. Any plant which infringes on the essentials needed by 
another is treated as a weed, whether it be the strangling crabgrass, a 
thirsty tomato plant in a carrot row, or even a carrot in the carrot 
row which crowds out another. This is the gardener's purpose when 
he pulls out certain plants. He wants the others to be allowed the 
elements vital to life. That is also why he is so careful to guide the 
vines of young squash and pumpkin plants away from overrunning 
other vegetables. | try to tend my garden in a way that will produce 
the best possible harvest. Any intruder that thwarts my purpose is 
cast out and burnt." 


| couldn't disagree on that account. I, too, enjoyed an abundance 
of garden produce. | bade him goodbye and threaded my way back 
over the soft, impressionable earth to the path. 


There was a cheerful cluster of wild flowers growing near the 
path just before it met the road. | picked a small bouquet to place by 
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one of the weathered old stones in the grove just a few steps down 
the way. Time so quickly had erased the inscriptions there, but the 
quiet memories were still brightened by just those few blossoms. 


When | arrived home, the moist earth was still clinging to my 
shoes. | brushed them off, swept up the pile, and threw it into the 
wastebasket. In the midst of muttering over the problem of mud being 
tracked into the house I suddenly realized that this dirt was the same 
fertile soil that grew the garden things | so enjoyed. All afternoon as 
| cleaned the house, knocking down spider webs in the corners, sweeping 
up the dirt from the floors, dusting the furniture, | pondered. The 
spider web had no place in my house; the dirt was not welcome on my 
floors; the dust — once part of a fruitful existence also — was brushed 
out of sight, yet each in its proper place would have had a purpose. 


That night, just before going to bed, | stepped out into the clear 
night air to gaze at the star-sprinkled sky. Everything was so very 
still, and the stars seemed so fixed in their positions that it quite 
startled me to see the bright streak of light as one wayward star 
tumbled from its place, blazing its own path in the heavens. Scientists 
say that falling stars disintegrate. Into dust? | wonder. 


Glimpse of Joy 
by 


Samuel L. Chapman 


Because | am part of the wind that blows 
that kissed the distant seas; 

And | am part of the rays that glow 

that warmed the tender breeze, 

Oh, carry me to the highest hills, 

and let me see the flowers grow 

deep into the valley's fields 


where the little blue streams flow. 
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Diamonds at Dusk 
by 


Jan Huston 


When asked to describe "beauty," one seldom thinks of the beauty 
that is found in the city. To most, beauty is the red velvet rose, whose 
petals offer a plush cushion to the crystal raindrops, or it is the calm 
and serene, breathless hush of a shaded woods as the sun dimly shines 
through the green forest roof. Many think of beauty as the feeling 
of freedom one gets while running across a beach of sun-warmed 
sand. Beauty can also be thought of as the peaceful feeling that 
captures the soul while one quietly listens to the soft patter of rain on 
the roof, and then smells the freshness of the air when it rains no 
more. True, all of these are beauty, but there is another kind of beauty 
that should not be overlooked — the beauty of the city. 


Yes, within the pompous city is cradled a magnificent beauty, 
and it is near twilight that the magic found there becomes the most 
entrancing. Under the cloak of darkness, dancing lights quietly trans- 
form the city into an elegant and misty dream. And finally, as the 
lights glimmer like diamonds, the masterpiece of loveliness is un- 
veiled. 


The buildings are no longer; they have become stately pillars of 
majesty and grandeur. Reaching upward through a hazy dusk, they 
stand for all to admire. Mysteriously they seem to beckon the calm 
and gentle breeze of evening. The columns of lighted windows form 
pathways into nowhere, and a distinct pattern appears against the 
background of the now dark sky. Each of the stately towers fits with 
incredible exactness into the huge, overpowering plot of Him. With an 
air of distinction and pride, they silently glow in nocturnal vigilance. 


In fact, the entire sky seems to glow. lt is lit not by the stars 
of heaven, but by the stars of man. Everywhere lurk lights that awaken 
their own little part of the world. Framed in a halo of misty beauty, 
they form a polychromatic array of color. 


Enclosed in this matrix of color is the city's clock. There, deeply 
woven among the silhouettes of towers, shines the silver face of the 
clock. As it adds to the radiance of the city, it unceasingly measures 
away the ephemeral minutes. Marked by flawless craftsmanship, it 
is a detailed, ingenious work of art; the city seems proud. Spotlighted 
by a flood of streaming lightbeams, the massive hands move exquisitely 
for all to behold. In much splendor it stands, as if guarding a precious 
jewel. Like a king, it rules the entire city. 


It is late now, and on the nearly empty pavements one can see 
the reflections of the star-like street lights. The people move თხის! 
so slowly. It looks as if they would like to linger in the beauty of the 
city forever. But then again, perhaps they do not even notice. 
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Domestic Relations 
by 
Violette Carr 


The rain was coming down in steady sheets. The earth, which 
could no longer absorb this quantity of moisture, had allowed pools 
to form. These gleamed darkly in the semi-light of the day. I watched 
this show from the window of the cottage. The cedar tree in front of the 
cottage partly obscured the passage of light into the room. 


A flicker of light in the tree suddenly came to my attention. А 
brilliant red cardinal was sitting on a branch apparently quite un- 
touched by the rain. His regal plummage was barely being ruffled by the 
damp breeze. On a branch slightly above him sat his mate. 1 was 
shocked by her appearance. She was absolutely drenched. Her feathers 
clung stickily to her body. With quick, angry strokes of her beak she 
was furiously trying to put some order in this messy plummage. 


In a moment | began to hear a stream of invective from her. This 
was followed by a wifely harangue. 


"George! George, look at me!" quick flicks of her beak across 
her right wing. “I’m an absolute mess! George, if you listened to me 
once in a while these things wouldn't happen. I just saw Clara Cardinal 
and she looks fine. Not a feather out of place. Of course she and Sam 
live in an oak tree which is much higher class than this!" 


"Oak trees have squirrels in them, Sarah," George answered 
mildly. 


"Don't change the subject, George. Sam and Clara are living in 
a beautiful nest and she doesn't get wet and miserable. Chip, chip! 
You're a fool, George. I’ve always known it. If only I'd married Sam. 
But, Oh, no! | had to have my own way and marry the glamorous 
George Cardinal. Damn you, George!" 


George lowered his proud head into his shoulders seeming to 
seek shelter within himself from the bitter barrage of words from his 
wife. The lady cardinal was in terrible condition and | could understand 
her feelings. Obviously her husband was feeling rather guilty about 
the whole thing as he started to make short flights out of the cedar 
and around the back of the cottage in the lee of the wind and rain. 


"Chip, chip. Come on, Sarah. Come on. I'm sure you'll be much 
more comfortable in the back of the house. Really it's much warmer 
back there." 


Sarah Cardinal stood teetering on one leg scratching her ear in 
a most unlady-like fashion. 


"Chip! Nearly everyone's gone South, George; did you know 
that? Everybody but us! I’m glad none of the others are around to see 
the awful way we have to live." 


"Sarah, please come to the oak tree in the back — it's really 
much better there." 
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"Chip, chip. | hate you, George! You're a foolish, inconsiderate 
cardinal." 


With this last comment she condescended to leave her leaky perch 
and accompany her mate to the oak tree. | lost sight of them that day 
and | wondered if there was some form of divorce in cardinal-land 
as they certainly were having an awful time of it. Of course they 
might be the kind of couple that thrives on fighting — perhaps get 
some masochistic pleasure from it. | went to do the breakfast dishes 
as it was really getting late. 


The skies are clear today and a cold sharp breeze is blowing in 
from the lake. | started to watch the bird-feeder today around eight 
o'clock and saw an enormous bluejay stake claim to it. Then | saw 
Sarah Cardinal come waltzing in. She landed on one feathery twig of 
the cedar tree and balanced there supported by the grace of God and 
nothing else that | could see. She was in perfect condition. Her brownish 
green feathers were beautifully groomed so that they looked like 
a coat of velvet. Her crest rode high on her cheeky head and she 
busied herself with the cedar berries. | wondered if she was still with 
George or if she had abandoned him for one of brighter feathers, 
but in a minute | saw George come sailing into the shrubs and give out 
with a cheerful Chip! Chip! | was happy to see Sarah take time out 
from her feeding to answer, "Chip, chip. l'm here, George sweetheart. 
I'm here." 


So now | have turned my attention to the large bluejay who visits 
the bird-feeder. Apparently he has told no one of his find but we 
shall see if he doesn't break down and invite other members of his 
family to the banquet. Won't we? 


On Becoming a Man 
by 
John O. Johnson 


you mark off the days with glee 
another has passed 
tomorrow You become a man 
No longer can you clutch your old securities 
your friends remain the same 
but you look ahead to tomorrow 


for tomorrow you are a man 
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you will not feel different 
you will not change physically or mentally 
you have reached your peak 
The pinnacle that all strive for 
but few truly reach 


because tomorrow you are a man 


you are now free to roam the countryside at will 
never thinking back, the past is behind you 
only the future lives such joy you feel 
now you can do anything in the world 
search any corner, fight any fight, drink with those who drink, 
die with those who have died a thousand deaths, 
who forget by drinking for these tomorrow will never come 


When tomorrow you are a man 


you are now among the elite 
you are unique 
you have reached a pinnacle in your life 
to either go forward or backward is your choice 


tomorrow you become a man 


The day dawns dark and gloomy 
you awake tired as in other days 
you cannot run free to travel the countryside 
you will never have that choice to go forward or backward 
that fight will never be fought 
that corner will lie bare 
the wine has aged and soured 
you became a man too early in life 
you tried to prove you were a man too soon 
you have searched for something undefinable 


Yesterday you became a man 
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I Am an Illusion 
Ьу 
Christine Edington 


| am an illusion. To an instructor, | present the illusion of being 
a student. To my parents, | give the illusion of being a daughter, a 
member of the family. To my friends, | try to create a picture that fits 
in with the illusion of our group. 


Why do | keep changing the picture | present to the people? Be- 
cause they expect me to. 


My instructors expect me to act in a manner that is associated 
with the role of a student. | am not to carry on conversations when 
they are presenting a lecture. Nor am I to talk about subjects that are 
not related to that class. If | successfully fulfill the expectations of my 
instructors, | am a student in their view, in my concept of a student, 
and in the eyes of others who have gone through the process of creating 
the illusion of student. 


On the other hand, my role of a daughter takes on new expec- 
tations. In the class room, | take notes on conversation as part of the 
fulfillment of that role. But as a member of a family, 1 do not take 
notes on the conversation around the kitchen table at meal time. In 
the same manner, | do not raise my hand to speak to my brother. If I 
did this, my mother would think | was preparing for battle, not con- 
versation. 


When | am with my peer group, a new illusion must be formed. 
| put aside those actions that are used only in classroom and family 
life situations. | do not call my friends "Sir" or “Ma'm” when | am ad- 
dressing them. If I call them by their last name, | omit the introductory 
phrase of "Miss" or "Mr." They do not expect this title. 


Also, | speak to them in a different style. If | said, “I am about 
to depart in order to satisfy my hunger," my peers would not accept 
it as easily as they would, "l'm gonna go eat." 


Each of the above examples shows the function of an illusion. But 
in the process of trying to present the illusion that we think others 
think we should present, mistakes can be made. Sometimes a person 
will present the wrong illusion, and the process needs to be looked 
at again before another illusion can be successfully created. 


Walt Whitman, in his poem "Are You the New Person Drawn 
Toward Me?" pointed out fhis process of illusion creating when he 
wrote: 


Are you the new person drawn toward me? 


To begin with take warning, | am surely 
far different from what you suppose; 


Have you no thought O dreamer that it 
may be all maya, illusion? 
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Winter 
by 
Faye A. Miller 


There are some who say spring is the best part of the year. There 
is new life all around. Others say it is summer, with its swimming and 
beach parties. Still others say it is fall, with its walks in the mosaic 
woods, and roasting chestnuts. But as far as I'm concerned, the best 
part of a year is winter. 


No other time is the world so clean and fresh looking. The earth 
is covered with a soft, fluffy white blanket, set off by dark evergreens 
and bare trees, very formal. 


In spring everything looks and is dirty. Mud seems to be every- 
where. As the days pass, the new starts to show its true colors. The 
whole world suddenly looks like a scrambled mosaic floor, semiformal. 


Summer has a constant lack of moisture. The burnt grass crackles 
and crunches under your feet. Everybody and everything seems to 
dry up more every minute. The whole world acts very informal. 


In fall everything is dying. Again there is an assortment of colors, 
all dull and drab. We're back to semiformal. 


Temperature wise, spring and fall vary. First rising then falling, 
never constant. Spring has a definite rising and fall has a definite 
dropping. 


Summer, between the two, maintains an average, high. It is 
humid too. Everything sticking to everything else. 


The temperature begins to drop greatly in late fall. Every wonder- 
ful degree hints to the coming of winter. Then one morning you look 
out hopefully and discover, it's snowing. Everywhere there is a new 
white blanket. As you rush out, a cold, brisk, refreshing gust of air 
makes you wide awake. 


From heaven the smallest white dollies are falling. Softly floating 
down to add a new cover to the already white earth. Each is different, 
not like the flowers of spring, lots of all varieties. All are beautiful 
by themselves and together. 


Besides being white, all is clean and spotless. No dirty, oozing 
mud. The temperature is wonderful. If it gets a little too cold, you 
just curl up in front of a blazing log fire with a pair of "arm-strong 
heaters.” Its much too hot in summer for this. Outside the world is 
becoming more elegant with the continued falling of dainty, enchanting 
snowflakes. 


You can take spring. You can have summer, and keep fall. Just 
give me winter with all its snow and refreshingly chilly weather, and 
III be happy. 
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Today's Heroic Image 
by 


Lois Teeple 


In Alfred, Lord Tennyson's "Morte D' Arthur,” King Arihur was a 
person most believable because he has had many counterparts through 
the pages of history, with whom we are acquainted. If he were alive 
today he would be a person who would be able to rally around him 
men such as he was purported to have at his Round Table. At the 
crucial times of history a charismatic leader emerges who seems to 
have the qualities of King Arthur. In the poem, King Arthur conducted 
himself as a gentleman, and had not only honor, but caused another, 
Sir Bedivere, to fulfill his own commitments to integrity, even though 
his weaknesses would have betrayed him. There are, today, those 
men who fan ^. . . that little spark of celestial fire called conscience.’ 
in others so that the affairs of the world can be conducted for the 
betterment of all; men who sacrifice personal and material gains 
to serve mankind. They are not often called heroes, but their deeds 
are heroic. 


When one reads these lines spoken by King Arthur as he lay dying, 


‘The sequel of today unsolders all 

The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
Whereof this world holds record. Such a sleep 
They sleep — the men I loved. | think that we 
Shall never more, at any future time, 

Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds, 
Walking about the gardens and the halls 

Of Camelot, as in the days that were. 


it is believable that Sir Winston Churchill might have echoed these 
same words as he contemplated the comradeship with Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Josef Stalin when they met and discussed the problems of 
war and peace during those trying times when deeds that had to be 
done were done with sadness. Sir Winston probably came to the re- 
alization that complete trust and honor would be an elusive virtue in 
the upcoming settlement of world affairs. Ex-president Harry Truman 
may these days paraphrase such thoughts as he thinks of the passing 
of men such as Adlai Stevenson, James F. Forrestal, John F. Kennedy, 
John Foster Dulles and other heroic men who put honor, patriotism, 
integrity and devotion to duty above personal gain. 


As we read of the struggle that Sir Bedivere had with his conscience 
each time he is given the duty to 


7. . . take Excalibur, 


And fling him far into the middle mere; 
Watch what thou seest, and lightly bring me word. . / 
one cannot help but wonder how many persons daily must decide 


to do the heroic thing, to follow the order given, to do the task that 
must be done rather than seek for one's own self the acclaim and plaudits 
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of the crowd. These men are the heroes of everyday living; these men 
who uphold the laws and keep the nations of the world attuned. 
How many wonder as Sir Bedivere did, if they had gone their own way, 


'. . . Which might have pleased the eyes of many men. 
What good should follow this, if this were done? 
What harm undone? deep harm to disobey, 
Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. 
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There are some who would rather think of pleasing others than to 
be honorable; to sell their soul, like Faustus, to gain knowledge and 
power, but one would like to believe that most men, like Sir Bedivere, 
will eventually do the honorable thing. Many, unknowingly, take the role 
of King Arthur when policy lines must be held to in spite of criticism. 
The King Arthurs’ of today stand firm when honor is at stake; and the 
'Sir Bediveres' take heed and perpetuate the heritage and traditions. 


Lord Tennyson says many things in this poem that can be applied 
to the living of life today, but one of the most significant is his answer 
to Sir Bedivere's lament beginning CI line 217: 


‘Ah! my Lord Arthur, whither shall I go? 

Where shall I hide my forehead and my eyes? 

For now I see the true old times are dead, 

When every morning brought a noble chance, 
And every chance brought out a noble knight. . . , 


, 


with lines written for King Arthur beginning at line 230: 
'The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfills himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world." 


Our society is moving into a new era. Our rural standards are 
being replaced by new urban values. As the sword and spear has been 
replaced by ever improving mechanized weapons, so will these weapons 
be replaced by armament we cannot now visualize; but with the 
armour of honor, integrity, love, compassion, we will cope with whatever 
vicissitudes destiny brings. Hopefully, there will be a King Arthur to 
guide us in the use of these new weapons with the knowledge of 
when to fling the sword, with all its glittering jeweled hilt, into the 
swamps of time, and start the new order. 


In line 287, where Tennyson says, ‘Arthur is come again; he 
cannot die,’ he is telling us that this type of honor will always be with 
men. New ‘orders’ bring new problems, and with the new problems 
men do step forth and exhibit these virtues embodied in King Arthur. 
Without ‘every morning,’ or each new problem that arises, there would 
be little chance for men to exhibit honor and integrity. We can build 
our societies on the principles of discipline, honor, self-respect and all 
the ingrained virtues, but we must move ever forward as each new 
challenge presents itself. Perhaps, like Sir Bedivere, we must be re- 
minded several times that what must be done, must be done, so that 
new orders and new worlds can be established. We cannot let one 
good custom corrupt the world, we must fulfill our destiny; we must 
not compromise our values, but apply them in new ways to build a 
truly brave new world. 
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Where Do I Sign? 
by 
J. Perry Noonan 


It was a poor neighborhood with dirty narrow streets, choked 
with trucks, cars and people. These streets were lined with dirty brick 
apartment buildings, pool halls, bars and pawn shops. There were 
people everywhere sitting on the steps of the, apartment houses, 
standing on every street corner, and every bar was full of these idle 
people. It was mostly a residential area, but at night, most people tried 
to stay off the streets. 


This is where | met Jim, and a lot of other kids like him. Only Jim 
was a little special, or maybe he was typical, l'm not sure, but I know 
that until the day that | die, I will be able to picture that skinny, 
undernourished kid in my mind. There have been hundreds of boys 
come through my office since the war in Viet-Nam started getting worse. 
Is funny that these kids would want to become Marines, but for some 
reason, they do, and 1 have hit above quota for over a year now. 


The day that Jim turned eighteen, he came into my office with 
spit shined shoes, and a military haircut. He said, "Sergeant, | want 
to be a Marine like my father was." At first | thought he was only ten 
or eleven, but he presented his draft card, and several other pieces 
of proof, stating that he was eighteen. At first sight, I knew that he 
would never pass the physical requirements, but he seemed so dead 
set on signing up, that | took the time to listen to his story and turn 
him down softly. 


He sat down and asked for the paper to sign. I told him that we 
had a few things to discuss first. | went through the normal procedure, 
asking him his name, why he wanted to become a marine, and about 
his life in general. 


He answered these questions like most of the boys from this type 
of neighborhood. He said that his country was in trouble and that 
he wanted to help. His dad had died in the last war helping America 
to stay great and be the land of freedom and riches. Since his dad 
fought in the war, to save America, it was only right that he do his 
part, since we are again at war. Then, like all the others, he explained 
that it was his duty to serve his country and he wanted to do it in 
the Marine Corps. 


It was hard to tell Jim that he wouldn't be able to join the 
Marine Corps, because he seemed to want to more than anyone | had 
ever recruited. He slowly got up with tears in his eyes, and said 
that it was the duty of all citizens to support and die, if necessary, 
for their country and that I had to let him sign up. And again, I tried 
to make it as easy as possible telling him there was nothing I could do. 


Several days after my first meeting with Jim, the Army had 
changed their requirements. | went over to his house to discuss the 
possibility of his joining the Army. He lived in a typical apartment 
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building on the sixth floor. As I climbed the stairs, it was hard to think 
of reasons why kids from this neighborhood thought that they owed 
their country so much. When I reached Jim's apartment, he shot twenty 
questions at me all at once. Again | had to tell him that he still was 
too small for the Marine Corps, but the Army would take him. He 
seemed a little sad for a moment, but all at once, was all smiles. ! 
told him that | had discussed his case with a friend of mine that was 
in the Army, and that everything was all set. 


| received several letters from Jim when he was going through 
training. He was in the 10151 Airborne Division, and soon would be 
a fully trained Combat Paratrooper. After those first few letters, we 
lost contact with each other. | 


As always on my way to the office, | stopped and picked up a 
coffee, donut and the morning newspaper. When | got to the office, 
| opened the coffee to let it cool, and started looking through the paper. 
On the front page there were headlines of more student demonstrations. 
Some students who were members of the Grosse Pointe Yacht Club had 
done serious damage to a valuable sailing craft when they started a 
fire aboard to burn their draft cards. 


As | started to throw the paper down in disgust, | noticed Jim's 
name in an article on the back page. The small article told how Jim 
had thrown his body on a live bomb to save the lives of some peace 
group on tour in Saigon. 


| heard a noise and looked up, and there were three boys standing 
there. Before 1 could say anything, they wanted to know where the forms 
were for them to sign up. 
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